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| ‘died he left about two millions of pounds buried in the 
i vaults of the zenana. The widow and the mother of the | 
deceased Prince, historically known as the Begums, 
claimed the whole of the treasure under the terms ofa. 
will which was never produced. The late Vizierthough | 
«possessed of a large sum of money was also very 
deeply in debt, a considerable portion of the debt being 
due to the Company and his troops. The treasure 
was State property, and the debt due to the Company 
-. and the sums due to Sujah-Dowlah’s army at his 
decease ought to have been paid from them. The 
widow, by Muhammadan law, was entitled only to one- 
eighth after the debts were paid, and a grandmother 
had no claim to inheritance when the daughter was 
living. The Begums however exercised the right of 
possession, and the Nawab did not interfere, either 
* because he was too indolent or did not care*to invade 
the rights of the zenana. He, however, obtained one 
loan from his mother* of about twenty-six lakhs of 
rupees, for which he gave her a jaghir of four times 
-the value. In October 1775, when he was hard 
pressed for money both by the Company and ‘by his - 
army, he commenced through Mr. Bristow, the Resi- 
dent, a negotiation for a fresh loam, Mr. Bristow, 
after informing the Board that neither the zemin- 
dars nor ryots’ would ever pay their rents, wrote as. 
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follows: ‘ To add tothis unfortunate circumstance, 
the Nawab has not yet been abie to procure any money 
from the Begum. Immediataly on his return from 
Fyzabad he stated his distresses to me, and begged of 
me to use my endeavours to persuade the Begum to 
assist him. I wished to have declined complying with 
His Excellency’s request, especially after he had* 
indirectly objected to my having any correspondence 
with her, but being sensible of his necessities, I con- 
sented upon the condition of his not expecting of me 
to use violent means. I accordingly went to Fyzabad. 
and explained particularly in writing to the Begum 
how impossible it was for the Nawab to conduct his 
Government without her assistance, and likewise insi- 
nuated to her that she could not complain of him, for 
he had granted her an additional jagir of four lakhs a 
year for the sums he had already borrowed of her, and 
treated her with great respect. 1 further insinuated to 
her that the treasures she possessed were the treasures 
of the State, as she had not succeeded to them by any 
legal rigbt, and they had been hoarded up to provide 
against an emergency. That that emergency was 
arrived, and I recommended it to her to spare His 
Excellency the sum of fifty lakhs as a donation. If this 
did not please her, to let’ the treasure be divided 
according to the laws of the Koran, or else grant hima 
loan and that I could engage for the re- payment of it.” 
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“ After much persuasion, the Begum agreed to 
pay the Nawab twelve lakhs on condition that the 
Company secured to her the possession of her jagirs 
for life, and that the Nawab did not interfere with her 
‘upon any account. I excused myself because of the » 
insignificancy of the sum, but offered to comply with 
“her terms in case of her granting fifty lakhs, This I 
had authority for from the Nawab, who, on desiring me ™ 
to undertake the negociation, repeatedly and earnestly 
expressed his desire not to use any violence. And in 
order to prove it, he said ‘he would submit to the 
Company’s being mediators of all differences between 
him and the Begum. But it was hard, when reduced 
to such distress, that his mother should uselessly keep 
up immense treasuries.”* Anagreement was concluded 
between the Nawab and Begum that in considera- 
tion of his receiving thirty lakhs more ort Account of 
his patrimony he gave the Begum a full acquittal as to 
tHe rest, and secured her jagirs to her without inter- 
ference for life. Mr. Bristow was guarantee to this 
treaty on the part of the Company. The impolicy 
of the agreement was apparent, but the Governor 
General and Council sanctioned it because, as they 
informed the Directors, the urgency of the case 


required it. 


* Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 8th November 1773, Vol. 1I, page 439. 
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214 THE ADMINISTRATION OF WARREN HASTINGS. | 
In December 1775, the Board received a long and 
curious letter from the Begum, in which she séverely 
criticised the conduct of her son. By the agreement 
it was settled that she should liquidate eleven lakhs of 
the demand by giving goods, elephants, and camels. 
“I assented,” she wrote, “ concluding thatas Mr. Bris- 
tow was a party in the affairs it would be conducted 
in a proper manner, but they valued ‘the goods which 
a they took at a fourth part of their intrinsic worth ; 
how then could I make good the sum?’* She 
appealed to the feelings of Hastings by informing him 
that she “‘ went to the Nawab when his hour of death 
approached and asked him to whose charge he left 
me. He replied—‘ Apply to Mr. Hastings whenever 
you have occasion for assistance; he will befriend 
you when | am no more and will comply with whatever 
you may desire of him.’’’t She desired Hastings to 
cause the Nawab to dismiss Murteza Khan who was 
at that time the Minister, and to restore Mahomed 
w lich Khan and Mahomed Busheree Khan to their 
i old offices, and she added :—" By them the revenues 
am will be collected, and whatever sums are due, to the 
English Chiefs I will cause to be paid out of the reve- 
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\ * Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 13th December 1775, Vol.II, page 465. 
t Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 13th December 1775, Vol, II, page 466: 
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nues. This ! will strictly perform.”* Hastings, who 
has been painted as a cruel tyrant, inflicting wanton 
injury on two helpless women, wrote a short minute on 
the letter in which he stated: ‘ All my present wish 
is that the orders of the Board may be such as may 
obyiate or remove the discredit which the English 
*name may suffer by the exercise or even the public 
appearance of oppression on a person of the Begum’s 
rank, character, and sex. Had the Nawab chosen to 
have made use of the means with which his own 


power alone supplied him to exact money from the « 


Begum, his mother, this Government would have 
wanted a pretext to interfere in her behalf. But as 
the representative of our Government has become an 
agent in this business, and has pledged the honour 
and faith of the Company for the punctual observance 
of the conditions under which it was conaluded, we 
have a right to interfere, and justice demands it, if it 
shall appear that those engagements have been 
violated, and an injury offered to the Begum under the 
cover of the authority by which they were contracted, 


I am therefore of opinion and recommend that a_ 


letter be written by the Board to Mr. Bristow, com- 
manding him to remonstrate to the Nawab against the 
seizure of the goods as his own original property, which 





* Sectet Select Committee's Proc, 1gth December 1775, Vol. II, page 467. 
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he received from his mother in payment of the eleven 
“lakhs stipulated to be so made, te insist on the 
Nawab’s receiving them in payment, and’that he either 
“gamit of the valuation which she has put upon them, 
or that he allow them to be approved by persons 
appointed for that purpose by both parties.’"* The 
majority, however, were less disposed to favour the 
cause of the Begum. Monson wrote: ‘“She should: 
be informed of the sums of money the late Nawab 
~ owed this Government by treaty for services perform- 
ed, and which were not liquidated at his death; that 
she received the advantages of the Rohilla conquest, 

» the plunder of those countries being deposited with 
her; as she succeeded therefore to all the Nawab’s 
wealth, it is just that she should discharge the demands 
due for those services by which she is the principal 
gainer. The Vizier’s estate has not been divided ac- 
cording to the usual custom of Mahomedan Princes. 
The present dispute turns upon the value of goods, 
elephants, and camels. I do not conceive, according 
fo strict justice, these effects to be the Begum’s pro- 
perty ; as I understand, women can claim a right only 
to what is within the zenana; but if it be a condition 
made by the Nawab with his mother that he should 
‘take these Maat ce in part payment of the thirty 





™ Secret Select Comme 8 Proc., grd January i776, Vol. II, page 471%, 
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lakhs, the value. of them should be ascertained by ar- 
_ bitration.” *—— 

Francis stated that he was “ inclined to think with 
Colonel Monson that women can claim a right only 
to what is within the zenana. The property being 
determined, the value, if disputed, may be settled by 

- arbitration or public sale. I cannot conceive that she 
has the least right to interfere in the Nawab’s govern: 
ment. Ina country where women are not allowed a 
free agency in the most trifling domestic affairs it * 
seems extraordinary that this lady should presume to 
talk of appointing ministers and governing king- 
doms.”* The Board resolved that the letter of the 
Begum should be sent to the Resident and a full ex- 
planation of the matter demanded from him. 

On the 3rd January 1776 Mr. Bristow wrote to the 
Board stating that, from the evidence”he cquid gather, 
the complaints regarding the violence of the servants 
of the Nawab were totally unfounded. As tothe com- 
plaint regarding the valuation of the property, he + 
wrote: “ I understand the late Vizier deposited the sur- 
plus of his revenues with the Begum, and having died 

_ intestate, or at least a will was never produced, though 
one is said to be secreted by the Begum, it left a door 


* Secket Select Committee’s Pro., 3rd January 1776, Vol. II, page 472. 
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open to the disputes which have happened, for accord- 
ing to the Koran and the usages of the country, 
‘the Nawab could claim an infinitely greater share 
than he has got. It is beyond a doubt that she 





has money, for her principal eunuch brought me — 


a message one day, not as a matter of.any secrecy 
or confidence, that the wealth the late Nawab had 
,amassed was intended to supply an emergency. I 
answered the Nawab could not well want it at a great- 
er one; and pressed her very earnestly to supply his 
necessary wants.’ He added— The Begum had, 
great influence in the late Vizier’s time. On the 
Nawab Asoph-ul-Dowla’s accession he at once placed 
the sole management in the hands of Murteza Cawn, 
which disgusted both her and her adherents, particu- 
larly her eunuchs who have their views in keeping the 
‘wealth in'»the Begum’s possession. The principal, 
Behar Ally Cawn, enjoys her entire confidence; and 
how far she may be better affected to the English than 
_ the Nawab, I leave to the consideration of the Hon'ble 
Board from the following fact: On the conclusion of 
the treaty between the Company and the Nawab, the 
» Begum blamed His Excellency very highly and insist- 
ed on his not geding Benares, offering of herself a 
‘sum of money in lieu of it. The proposal was afters 
wards made to me by the Nawab, but I answered I 
was not authorized to accept an alternative, and that 
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if he intended to have me represent the matter to the 
_ Hon’ble Board, he should give me his instructions in 





2 a 
writing and explain his sentiments himself to the Gov- — 


ernor General, which he did not do.’’* 

In order that the Board should have a knowledge 
of “the Begum's sentiments at the present juncture 
and of her temper,” he enclosed her last letter to him. 


She wrote as follows: . ‘‘ You were a party in this affair , 


and took from me the sum of 56 lakhs of rupees: if 
you will cause the 56 lakhs of rupees to be restored to 
me, then the coulnama will not be binding, and do not 


you then take any part in the affair, and then let. 


Asoph-ul-Dowla and Murteza Cawn, in whatever 
manner they are able, take sums of money from mes, 
They will then see the consequences.’+ Mr. Briss 
tow informed the Board that, “while the Begum 
complains of the Nawab and the Minister, she forgets 
the conduct of her own servants, who refuse to ace 
knowledge the Nawab’s authority or to obey his decrees 
and beat his executive officers.” Six months after 
the guarantee Mr. Bristow informed the Begum 
that the Vizier proposed a plan which, would put an 


end to all future disputes. ‘It was that she gave up =~ 


her jagirs and received the value in,money; for, as 
~ His Excellency observed, two rulers are too much for 





* Segret Select Committee’s Proc,, 25th January 1776, Vol. II, page 485. 7 


+ Ditto ditto 2sth January 1776, Vol. II, page 486, 
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one country.” In December 1776 Mr. Bristow wrote 
that the Vizier intended to level the forts of the zemin- 
“dars and to reduce their power as much as possible 
on account of their disobedience and disaffection. Has- 
tings strongly remonstrated with the Nawab on his ex- 
travagance, the impolicy of his conduct, and earnestly 
advised him to dismiss from his presence the worthless 
favourities with which he was surrounded. “To enforce 
his advice he plainly told him :—‘‘ The English if you 
do not follow it must break off their connection with 
you altogether.” But the Nawab was unmoved by: 
the constant remonstrances of the Governor General, 
and, when Hastings proceeded to Benares, policy 
and justice alike demanded that decisive steps should 
be taken to introduce order into the government of 
Oude. But no reform was possible until some 
measure was adopted which would enable the sover- 
eign to liquidate his existing debts; and in order to 
aid him to do this Hastings consented to the first 
article of the treaty proposed to him by the Nawab 
at Chunar. By this article the defence of Oude 
was to be left to one brigade, and the English 
officers who had been appointed to command the 
Vizier’s corps were to be withdrawn, The Englishmen 
who had settled in Oude in various offices were also’ 
to leave the State. The Nawab on his part consent- 
ed to separate his public from his private expenses ; 
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to fix the amount of the latter; to reform his army ; 
to entrust the public treasury to his minister under the 
inspection of the British Resident. By the second 
article it was stipulated: ‘“‘ That as great distress has 
arisen to the Nawab’s government from the military 
power and dominion assumed by the jagirdars, he be 
permitted to resume such as he may find necessary, 
with a reserve that all such for the amount of whose 
jagirs the Company are guarantees shall, in case of the 
resumption of their lands, be paid the amount of their 
_net collections through the Resident in ready money.’’* 


The article stated that the resumption of the jagirs | 


should be general, and Hastings pressed on the Vizier 
the necessity of resuming those held by his worthless 
favourites, The Nawab however was only anxious to 
resume those which were held by his mother. This 
Hastings opposed strenuously, and a vast pumber of 
jagirs were resumed. In consenting to the resump- 
tion of the Begum’s jagirs much criminality has been 
imputed to Hastings, as their possession had been 
guaranteed by the English Government. Lord Thur- 
low argued that the resumption of the jagirs on the 
payment of a proper equivalent was no breach of 
engagement. “ The subjects of the first country 
in the world,” he said, “are obliged on all public 





*Secfet Select Committee's Proc., gth July 1783, Vol. Ill, page 988. 
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- occasions to dispose of their property for an equiva. ~ 


lent when the public good requires such a saccifice ; 
and in this case the experience of many gous has 
proved the necessity of the measure.” Hastings jus+ | 
tified his action’on the ground that the rebellious con-. 
duct of the Begum’s was a sufficient reasgn for with- 
drawing our protection. ‘My Lords,” he said, ‘at 
the time of my giving this consent I .was; from the 
intelligence I had received, fully convinced of the 
Begum’s disaffection to our Government. It was not 
my opinion only, but it was the general rumour of the. 
country, that she and her ministers aided and support- 
ed Cheyt Sing in his rebellion. That such was the 


- general rumour and public opinion is evident from the 


affidavits already before Your Lordships, and, notwith- 


‘standing the ingenuity of the managers who laboured 


to explaiy away their meanings, they still contain and _ 
afford the most ample proof of the hostile intentions 
both of the Begum and her ministers towards our 
Government. But had the continuation of this Ses- 
sion enabled me to enter into a detailed defence, I 
could have brought the most irresistible evidence to 
prove, not only the general rumour and opinion, but 
also that the Begum did, through her ministers, ac- 


y ‘ . * 
» tually lend her assistance to our enemies. ” 


Mill argues that the affidavits were worthless 


~» because the evidence was collected after H&stings | 
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had given his consent to the resumption of the jagits. 
We, however, find that, on the 8th September, eleven . 
Gs days before the Treaty’of Chunar was signed, Colonel 
Hannay wrote as follows: ‘ This town (Fyzabad) has 


more the appearance of belonging to Cheyt Sing than 
the Vizier. The Begums have placed guards to 
prevent any of my people going to the bazaar in it. 
Within these few days Shaik Chaan, with near 1,000 
horse and foot, has marched from hence to Benares 
(they were raised here), and J must confess that for. 
. my own part I have no doubt but Jowar Ally Khan 
and Bahar Ally Khan, through their agents, stirred up 
all the disturbances which extend from hence to Zowey 
Azimgur.’’* 

In a subsequent letter written immediately after. 
wards, Colonel Hannay writes: “I have before 
‘told you how violently the Begum’s people inflame 
the present disturbances and in addition to ‘this 
the principal Zemindars and Rajas have all cer- 
tificates under the seal of Cheyt Sing that he 
will supply them with whatever money they may 
requite for subsisting all the troops they can raise, 
In a very short time I apprehend the greatest part 
of the Nabob’s dominions will be in the state we 
are in here, and it is the general belief of every man 








* Seéret Suiect Committee’s Proc., 28th July 1783, Vol. Ill, page 1004. iy 
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in this part of the country that the conduct Ihave 
related is a concerted plan for the extirpation of the 
English. What may be thessituation of the rest of 
the Nabob’s dominions I know not, but it is most 
certain that from Goonda to Maujid, and from Fyz- 
abad to Benares District, and across from the Gogra 
to the Ganges, the country is in the utftrost ferment. 
Should the present disturbances proceed from a plan 
of policy, it will be concealed from you as much as 
possible, and therefore I take all possible means of 
communicating to you what I really know to be facts. 
I know not whether the daks pass freely from you to 
Lucknow, but if they do not, and no measure is im- 
mediately taken to bring about order and draw the 
troops together, we may be deprived of all possible 
means of assisting one another, and the army lost by 
detached regiments ; we have no communications with 
Bengal, and the troops on this side of Benares are at 
present too much separated to yield one another timely 
assistance. I hope to God a sufficient force is ordered 
for the reduction of Cheyt Sing, for the people who are 
daily sent to him, horse and fool, from Fysabad and 
the seat of rebellion | have before named is very 
great.” In his next letter dated the 13th he says: 
“Tt is impossible in the general insurrection which 
now reigns almost universally for me to get the force 
together the Nabob demanded, or to force my way to 
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you without a loss. The greatest anarchy prevails— 
the present insurrection is said and believed to be with 
an intention to expel the English.”* He subsequently 
wrote: “I have already and repeatedly informed you 
of the dispositions of those in favour in Fyzabad, 
which has in fact/been one of the great sources of the 
insurrection and the place of all others in the Vizier’s 
dominions which has supplied Cheyt Sing with .the 
greatest number of troops. The old Begum does in 
the most open and violent manner support Cheyt 
Sing’s rebellion and the insurrection, and the Nawab’s 
mother’s accursed eunuchs are not less industrious 
than those of the Bunack Begum. Capital examples 
made of Jowar Ally Khanand Bahar Ally Khan would, 
“Tam persuaded, have the very best effects.” t 
The statements made by Colonel Hannay were cor- 
. \\roborated by Captain Williams, who wrote : ,«‘‘ Saadit 
Ally and the Begums are concerned deeply in the late 
business.” Mill regards it as a most suspicious cir- 
cumstance that these accusations were brought by 
Colonel Hannay and his officers “ who were deeply in- 
_ terested-in finding, for the disturbance of the country 
“which they ruled, a cause different from their own mal- 


” 


- versations.” But the accusations made by the Colonel 


were confirmed by the Resident who wrote: ‘ The 








* Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 28th July 1783, Vol. Ill, page 1004. 
t — Ditto Ditto 28th July 1783, Vol. ILI, page 1095. 
Q 
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truth of these positions I found most fully proved 
upon my return, but observed in particular that the 
most vigorous efforts were limited to the jagirdars, 
among whom the Begum, Fyzullah Khan, and Lut- 
taffut Ally Khan distinguished themselves.” The 
jagirdars were powerful noblemen who by the support 
of armed retainers were able to defy the power of the 
State. Among them none possessed greater power 
than the Bhow Begum, ‘‘ whose power,” as the Resi- 
dent wrote, ‘is rendered the more pernicious and 
dangerous, first from its being wholly delegated to her 
servants, who have their own views of ambition and 
interest to answer, and in the next place from the re- 
lactance with which the ministers, and even the Nawab 
himself, interfere with any concerns of the Begum.” 
He added—*“ From these two circumstances, strength- 
ened byathe immense wealth in her possession, also 
intrusted to her two chief eunuchs, Bahar and Jowar 
Ally Khan, and her unreasonable expectations of 
support from the English Government, of all which 
‘she and her servants avail themselves to the utmost, 
she is become one of the most serious internal evils 
that among others seems to bid fair to give great dis- 
turbance to this country.”*/ The Bhow Begum was 
described by the Resident as a woman of uncommonly 
violent temper. - “‘ Death and destruction is the least 


© 


* Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 12th June 1783, Vol. III, page 51+ 
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menace she denounces upon the most trifling opposi- 
tion to her caprice. By her own conduct, and that 
of all her agents and dependants during the Benares 
troubles, it may with truth and justice be affirmed, she 
forfeited every claim she had to the protection of 
the English Government, as she evidently, and, it 
is confidently said, avowedly espoused the cause of 
Raja Cheyt Sing, and united in the idea and plan of 
a general extirpation of their race and power in Hin- 
dustan.”* Burke argued that these charges were 
brought against the Begum by Middleton, the Resi- 


dent, to justify spoliation, but it is difficult to believe: 


that every European officer employed in Oude con- 
spired to slander the Begum and that a large number 
of witnesses perjured themselves to screen Hastings.t 
Hastings himself was thoroughly convinced of the 
rebellious conduct of the Begums} acting through 








* Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 12th June 1783, Vel. III, page 51. 

+ “The notoriety of the rebellion of the Begum was such that one of the 
witnesses at Your Lordships’ bar —Captain Wade I think—on being asked by 
a manager if he was applied to, to make an affidavit, said, that if any one in 
India had called upon him for such a purpose he should have thought they 
were joking ”—Lord Thurlow. 

¢ On the 2tst February 1782 Hastings wrote to afriend: “ On the revolt of 
Cheyt Sing she and the old Begum, Shuja Dowla’s mother, raised troops, 
caused levies to be made for Cheyt Sing, excited all the zemindars of Gorrak- 
pur and Bareech to rebellion, cut off many parties of sepoys ; and the principal 
Aumul, and a favourite of the younger Begum openly opposed and attacked 
Colonel Gordon, one of our officers stationed in the neighbourhood, Let this 
be an angwer to the men of virtue who may exclaim against our breach of 
faith and the inhumanity of declaring war against widows, princesses of high 
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their agents, and he considered their conduct termi- 
nated the guarantee given them by the English. “ My 
Lords,” he said in his defence, ‘‘I believe there is no 
State in the world that considers a guarantee made in 
favour of another state binding any longer than whilst 
they continue in arms with each other. The first 
hostile act of the party guaranteed is, “and must be, 
a sufficient reason for withdrawing protection.” »To 
* Hastings the resumption of the jagirs was not only a 
measure of sound policy but also just. He likewise 
considered it both impolitic and unjust to leave the 
Begums in the possession of a large amount of trea- 
sure. He wrote to the Board: ‘“ It may be necessary 
in this place to inform you that in addition to the 
former resolution of resuming the Begum’s jagir, the 
Nawab had declared his resolution of reclaiming all 
the treastres of his family which were in their posses- 
sion, and to which, by the Muhammadan laws, he was 
entitled. This resolution I have strénuously encour- 
aged and supported, not so much for the reasons 
assigned by the Nawab as because I think it equally 
unjust and impolitic that they should be allowed to 
retain the means of which they have already made so 
pernicious a use by exciting disturbances in. the 
country and a revolt against the Nawab, their sove- 








rank, and defenceless old women, These old women had very nigh éffected 
our destruction,”— Memoir of Warren Hastings, by Gleig, Volume I, page 450. 
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reign. I am not too sanguine in my expectations of. 
the result of these proceedings, but have required and 
received the Nawab’s promise that, whatever acquisi- 
tion shall be obtained from the issue of them, it shall 
be primarily applied to the discharge of the balance 


_ actually due from him to the Company.”*. The frank- 


ness of the last sentence reveals the existence of a 
force which influenced Hastings. The pressing need 
to recruit an exhausted treasury by the recovery of 
the Nawab’s debt may have led him to be more rigor- 








* Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 5th February 1782, Vol. III, page 836. 


In 1803 Lord Valentia met at Lucknow Almas Ali Khan, the eunuch, 
regarding whose suffering Burke was so pathetic. He writes—‘ But the 
person I observed with the most curiosity was Almas Ali Khan, the eunuch 
so celebrated by Mr. Burke’s pathetic account of the distress which his wives 
and chiidren suffered from the barbarity of that ‘Captain General in iniquity,’ 
Mr. Hastings. He is a venerable old woman-like being, upwards of eighty, 
full six feet high, and stout in proportion. After all the crhel plunderings 
which he is stated as having undergone he is supposed to be worth half a 
million of money ; and no wonder when it is considered that for a considerable 
time he was Aumul, or renter of nearly half the province of Oudh. The 
Nawab watches with care for his succession which by the Eastern custom be- 
longs to him, With all his affluence Almas is but a slave, now neatly in his 


. dotaye, though formerly an active and intriguing courtier.” Lord Valentig 


also writes’: “ Almas the eunuch paid me a visit: he is held here in much con- 
sideration from the prominent part he has borne in politics; from having once 
held as Aumul above half the province of Oudh, and from his consequently 
great riches, When Lord Wellesley was here he wag very anxious for the 
honour of a visit from His Excellency,'who at length complied, in order to con- | 
ciliate a person whose vast property still gaye him < great influence in Oudh. 
He was notorious for his rigid strictness ia exacting his dues, and is supposed 
to have iff his possession at least half a crore.’—Voyages ana T; eee by 
George Viscount Valentia, pages 136 and 141, Volume I. 
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ous towards the Begums than he would otherwise have 
been. But of their guilt he was thoroughly convinced. 
And if the evidence of some actors in these events, and 
of many who must have known about them at first- 
hand, is to outweigh the presumptions and diatribes 
of his enemies, he had solid foundation for his belief. 

In order to recover the treasure the Nawab and his 
Ministers had to adopt severe measures towards the 
two eunuchs who had the chief influence over the 
Begums. The cruelty practised by the Nawab and 
his servants has been greatly exaggerated, but it was 
sufficient to have justified the interference of the Resi- 
dent. To have countenanced it by transmitting the 
orders of the Vizier was a grave offence. But for 
what took place Hastings at Calcutta cannot be held 
responsible. He ordered the Resident not to permit 
any nego%ation or forbearance, but there is a wide 
gulf between legitimate severity and cruelty. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TREATY WITH SINDIA AND THE RAJA OF BERAR. THE WAR 
IN MADRAS. 

At Chunar, surrounded by armed rebels and almost 
in their hands, Hastings with calm self-possession 
arranged and negotiated treaties with Sindia and the 
Raja of Berar. On the 29th of October 1781 he wrote 
to the Council :—“ | lose not an instant in transmitting 
to you a copy of a letter which I have received from 
Colonel Muir, conveying to me the agreeable account 
of his having concluded a peace with Mahadajee Sindia, ’ 
and in congratulating you most heartily on this happy 
event.”* Soon afterwards he transmitted to them 
copies of his instructions to Mr. Anderson, our envoy 
at the court of Sindia. He desired Mr. Anderson to 
“ obtain through the mediation of Sindia attreaty of 
peace and alliance, offensive and defensive, with the 
Peshwa, against all common enemies, but especially 
against Hyder Ali Khan, or of peace simply on the 
condition of restoring all that we have acquired during 
the war except Ahmedabad, and the territory conquered 
for Futty Sing Gaekwar.” To bring the war with the 
Mahrattas to a close, Hastings was willing to sacrifice 
every foot of ground gained from them for ourselves 


¥ 
* Secret Select Committee's Proc., 12th November 1781, Vol. III, page 813. 





not excepting Bassein. ‘‘ Reserve Bassein if you can, 
But do not insist on the reservation of Bassein to the 
hindrance of peace, He was not willing, however, 
to purchase peace at the price of honour. ‘“ You may 
consent to yield what is ours,” he wrote, ‘and what ~ 


we can in honour grant, but we will never suffer our 
treaties to be infringed, nor our faith to bewiolated.’’”* 
Sindia could not get the Peshwa to agree to an offen. 
sive and defensive alliance. The object of the great 
Mahratta Minister Nana Fadnavis was by promising 
in turn each of the combatants his support to gain 
from the English Salsette, and from Hyder the terri- » 
tories south of the Nerbudda. The operations against 
Hyder Ali had, owing to the incapacity of the Madras 
Government, not been so successful as to inspire the 
Mahrattas with a belief in our ultimate success. 
When the news reached the Council of the perils 
and misfortunes which beset Madras, Hastings im- 
plored Sir Eyre Coote,t who was Commander-in-Chief 
in India and a member of the Supreme Couneil, “ to 


#’ Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 10th December 1781, Vol. III, page 823. 

+ Eyre Coote was, at the special request of George III, invested by the 
Nawab of Arcot with the Order of the Bath. George III wrote from Wey- 
mouth to the Nawab as follows: ‘Having thought proper to bestow a, high 
mark of Our approbatin on two of Our subjects, whose conduct We hape Will 
haye rendered them worthy of your esteem, We canuot add'to the dignity of 
conferring those honours on them more than by desiring you will represeut 
Our person upon this solemn occasion, and that you will perform thpse func- 
tions for Us which We always perform ourselves when the circumstances will 
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stand forth and vindicate in his own person the rights 
and honours of the British arms.”* The gallant Gener- 
al was stricken in years and suffering from bad health, 
but he obeyed the summons to the scene of his early 
glory. He arrived at Madras onthe 5th of November, 
accompanied by a small European force. On the 1oth 
he wrote to the Board, announcing to them that the 
painful intelligence of the fall of Arcot had been con- 
firmed by the arrival of the officers and soldiers who had 
capitulated. ‘‘ The accounts they give of the strength, 
good order, bravery, and activity of Hyder’s army are _ 
truly alarming. His approachesat the siege were carried 
on with all that regularity as if superintended by the 
most skillful engineers, and his artillery at the same 
time is numerous and so well served as repeatedly to 
have dismounted our guns on the batteries. Sir Eyre 


admit. Our intention heing to ccufer the Order of the Bath, one of Our mst 
honourable marks of distinction, on Our trusty and we'!l-beloved Sir John 
Lindsay, Knight, Commander-in-Chief of Our ships and vessels in the Erst 
Indies, and of the marine force of Our United Company of Merchants trading 
to and in those parts, and on Our trusty and well-beloved Eyre Coote, E-q, 
Major-General of Our forces inthe East Indies and Commander-in-Chief of all 
the said Company’s military force there, We have directed the said Sir John 
Lindsay to deliver to you this letter, with the Ensigns of the Order, and to 
learn from you the time when it may be most agreeable to you to perform this 
ceremony, as well as to make known to you the nature dnd manner of bestow- 
ing these honours upon him and the said Eyre Coote, and so repeating Our 
wishes for your felicity, We bid you heartily farewell.’’—Secret Select Com- 
mittee's Pyoc., 2nd October 1775, Vol. II, page 437. 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 25th September 1780, Vol. II, page 710+ 


t Dito Ditto 14th Deceinber 1780, Vol. III, page 747. 
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Coote was furnished with orders for the suspension of 
Mr. Whitehill, the Governor of Madras, which he exe- 
cuted with considerable tact. Mr. Smith. the senior 
member of Council, succeeded to the Government of 
Fort St. George, and the new administration invested 
Sir Eyre Coote with the sole directionlof the war. 
His force however was neither sufficient nor in se 
prepared a state as to be equal to the undertaking 
of attacking Hyder in the very formidable forts 
which he occupied. The field artillery requisite for 
the service was not in readiness. The draft cattle, 
besides being deficient in numbers, were too weak 
to drag the guns. Provisions could not be had five 
miles beyond Madras.* It was not till the 1st of 
January that Eyre Coote was able to take the field, 
and on the 21st he wrote to the Government of 
Madras &nnouncing that ‘to the utter honour of 
the officers and men composing this detachment, the 
Fort of Carangoly was taken and in a manner which 
redounds much to the credit of their bravery.” 
He added— 

“After congratulating you on this fortunate event, I 
must indulge myself with reciting to you the particulars 
as well, because I know it will prove acceptable to. you 


. to read, as that it is a justice I owe, on every account, 








* Letter from Sir Eyre Coote, 2oth November 1780, Secret Select Com: 
mittee’s Proc., 18th December 1780, Vol. II, pege 750. 
_t Secret Select Committee's Proc., 23rd February 1781, Vol. Ill, page 753. 
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to the officers and men of the detachment, whose gallant 
conduct is highly deserving a place upon record. The 
detachment arrived at the barrier gate of the Pettah 
this morning at hal{-past 5 o'clock, when they were chal- 
lenged by two sentries who discharged their pieces and 
retired. In two or three minutes the gate was forced, and 
our troops immediately proceeded to the gates of the fort 
with a 12-pounder dragged by lascars, before them. Cap- 
tain Davis sent two or three of the village people to the 
crest of the glacis with an offer of cowl tothe garrison if they 
surrendered, In the meantime he was advancing towards 
the gateway. When the 12-pounder had got as far as the 
outer barrier the whole garrison appeared drawn up on the 
ramparts and traverses of the ‘gates. They then began to ” 
five, and the gun wag with much difficulty run against the ; 
gate which, on the second shot, gave way so much as to ad® 
mit the men one by one ; a second gate which had been lately 
hung, was in about a quarter of an hour opened. A third 
gate also now presented itself, when the gun was brought up 
to, with much labour on removing the first gate. ‘out of its, 
way at the first discharge; this also was burst open, when 
the troops entered and took possession, whilst the du/k of 
the besieged made their escape by ladders on the opposite 
side, During the whole of this transaction the detachment 
were exposed to a constant fire of musketry from the ram- 
parts and upper work of the fort.” * 


Hyder was at this time engaged in the investment of 
five different fortresses commanded by English officers 





® Secret Select Commitice’s Proc., 23rd February 1781, Vol. III page 758. 
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Ambur, Vellore, Wandewash, Permacoil, and Chingle- 
put. The first of these had unfortunately been forced to 
surrender before Eyre Coote took the field, After re- 
lieving Chingleput and capturing Carangoly, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief marched to Wandewash, which he 
reached on the 24th “ and had the satisfagtion to find 
that the enemy had raised the siege two days before.’’* 
From Wandewash he proceeded towards Petmacoil, the 
siege of which the enemy on hearing of his approach 
had also raised. He had however marched only three 
miles when he received letters, informing him that the’ 
French fleet, consisting of seven ships of the line and 

_ three frigates, had appeared off Madras. “As I had 
every reason to apprehend they must have brought 
troops, and that they would land them and would, with 
the forces of Hyder, have laid siege to Madras, the 
security 6f which being the grand national object, I 
resolved to move towards its protection.”+ On further © 
intelligence that the French fleet had sailed to Pondi- 
cherry, Eyre Coote resolved at all risks to move there, 
and within a few days his army was encamped on the 
Red Hills of Pondicherry with its front towards Arcot, 
Up to this time he had not been able to obtain any 
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* Sec-et Select Cqmmittee’s Proc., 27th April 1781, Vol. III, page 766, 
+ Ditto Ditto 27th April 1781 Vol. IU, paze 763. 
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certain information whether there was any consider- 
able force in Pondicherry, and he resolved to send a 
party to bring him intelligence. He accordingly de- 
spatched a detachment of cavalry which returned and 
informed him that there did not appear to be any 
force in the town. The next day he sent a detach- 
ment, who destroyed the boats that supplied the 
French fleet with provisions and water, and spiked the 
guns. But not a grain of rice nor any other article of 
provision for the army could be procured. “In the 
hope,” writes Eyre Coote, “that by my personal pre. 
sence something effectual might be done towards ob- - 
taining supplies, I'set out for Pondicherry the 7th, about 
8 A.M., on horseback, and |} had but just entered the 
bound hedge when | received a note express from camp 
informing me that Hyder with his whole army was in 
sight; instantly upon the receipt of this intelligence 

* I sent orders to the detachment in Pondicherry to 
join the army, main body, with all expedition and re- 
turned myself to camp.’’* 

Eyre Coote, perceiving that Hyder was ‘mov- 
ing in great force to the southward with the 
intention, no doubt, of attacking Cuddalore, 
immediately struck his camp, and marched to ds 
relief, The army of Hyder quickly followed and 


=e 
* Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 27th April 1781, Vol. III, page 763. 
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_ having overtaken the English force, opened a 
heavy cannonade. “As their cannon injured us 
ae so little, and as my object was to reach \Cud- 
dalore before them, | did not allow it much to im- 
pede my march, and what few shots we fired, by the 
accounts of deserters, killed and wounded many more 
than we lost, which, considering that they cannon- 
aded us about three hours, were very few mdeed. The 

- quantity of ammunition® which they expended that 
night must have been very considerable ; they threw 
rockets at every part’of the line until we entered the 

the bound hedge of this place.”* Arrived at Cud- 
dalore, Coote found his situation critical in the ex- 


treme, for there was only rice enough for one day’s _ 


_ subsistence for the fighting men of the army. ‘ The 
alarming prospect which this presented me with pro- 
duced feelings which are much easier to be imagined 
than described. I saw in the fall of this handful of 
men the destruction of the English interest in India. 

~™* * * * What to determine in a situation so 

_ critical, so difficult, and in its consequences so-im-« 
‘portant, I confess, was a question which I dreaded 
_ _ the decision of.”* He resolved to offer them battle. 
Leaving his camp dnd followers under the walls of the 
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9 Secret Select Committee's Proc., 27th April 1781, Vol, Ill, page 764. 
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~ fort he drew up his army in a wide plain. But the — 
enemy refused the challenge, and all attempts to — 


| 


draw them to an action having prceved fruitless, on. “ 


*the fourth day Eyre Coote returned to his encamp> — 


ment. His anxiety was relieved by seeing on the 
afternoon of the same day the French fleet set sail 
and steer a course to clear the Bay. On the 17th. he. 
had the satisfaction of watching the rice vessels from 
Madras come to an anchor. He writes :— ZZ i 

\“ By this time the inhabitants cf the town were next to 


starving, some absolutely had died for want, and two days 
more would have completed the melancholy scene, as the 


troops also must then have been without a grain to eat. 1) 


had by the aid of Mr. Daniel made a small provision to have 
enabled me to act in this last extremity, and which was 
about three days’ rice I had with inconceivable labour got 
_ together. And with which at a hazard dictated by a regard 
for the public, an unwillingness to subject thé credit of the 
British arms to a disgrace which from their situation appear. — 
ed to be inevitable, and.a desire, if possible, to extricate our 


affairs from the distress in which they are involyedy I deter- 
mined to force my way at all risks into the Tanjore country,» | 


as the only place with three days’ provisions I had the least 
chance of attaining and subsisting the army in. The same _ 
motives which dictated this daring undertaking—now our - 


distress for provisions are greatly remoyed—induce me to _ 
continue in my station here, until I can reinforce the army — 


by drafts from the southward, for which purpose | have sent — 


some vessels to Nagore to receive on board as many sepoys _ 


from the Tanjore corps as can be embarked and landed here_ 
_ The situation of the enemy’s army rendering it altogether im- 
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oa practicable to bring them by land, at any rate too dangerous 
for me in prudence to think of it. My army, originally 
small, stands greatly in need of an augmentation, having 
been considerably weakened by the respectable garrison left 
_. 4n Carangoly, and by deaths, desertions, and the other casu- 
~  alties incident to the military service.’’* 

For the next four months the English army remained 
stationary, owing to the want of provisions. and the 
necessary equipment. On the 14th of June a small 
reinforcement of troops from Bombay reached Eyre 
Coote, and on the 18th, with four battalions of 


sepoys and eight pieces of ordnance under his 
immediate direction, he attacked the fortified temple - 
of Chillumbrum. The assault was vigorous, but 


the sepoys were beaten back with serious loss, 
The next morning Eyre Coote intended to renew 
the attack‘ with his scan y Europeans, but hearing 
how strongly the enemy were fortified he withdrew 
his force and, after five days’ marc hing, encamped 
at, the willage of Porto Novo situated on the river 
Vellaar close to the sea. On the 24th Admiral 
Sir Edward Hughes arrived from Madras and was 
visited by the General. It was resolved by them that 
+ the united efforts of the fleet and the army should be 
directed to the speedy capture of Chillumbrum, and 
orders were issued for landing the battering train. 
But no sooner had Eyre Coote returned to camp than 


ign ering rer ep 
* Secret Select Committee's Proc., 27th April 178:, Vol. III, page 765; 
oe of Mysore, by Colonel Wilks, Vol. I, page 476. 
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‘+ The English General had then to choose be- 


tidings reached him of the presence of Hyder’s whole 
army within a distance of a few miles, “The grounds - 


they occupied, naturally’ strong and commanding, 
were rendered much more formidable by most of the 
spots that would admit of it to advantage being 
strengthened with front and flanking batteries erected 


with judgment and despatch by Hyder Ally’s corps 


appropriated for such services. Large bodies of ca- 
valry, who had from our arrival at Porto Novo hover- 
ed round our camp, rendered it impracticable for even 


a single harcarrah to return with any intelligence to be 

depended on of either the strength or position of the — 

“enemy's batteries. Our grand guard and other out- 
posts were absolutely the boundary and united extent 


“of our knowledge respecting the enemy.”* 


{ween a march to seek a battle, and to remain 
dependent for his supplies on the sea. He 
called a council of war. It was determined to 
abandon the preparations for a siege, to embark 
the battering guns, and with four days’ rice on 

the soldiers’ backs to strike for victory. The 


ships were to keep near the coast to embark the ps 
bse 


troops in case of disaster. At daybyeak, on the ist 





ey: 


of July, the English teoope:; were in motion and soon 





Mm * Secret Select foomasiines' 's Proc., 7th September 1781, Vol. III, page 7g. 
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reached an open plain. | Finding it covered with the 
cavalry of the enemy they formed in two “Tines) and 
proceeded in order of battle. They had not advanced 
above a mile when the enemy’s batteries were’ dis- 
covered lying exactly on the road of march.. Then 
Eyre Coote, whose coolness never failed him and 
‘whose military judgment seldom was at fault, haulted 
the army for near an hour to survey thé situation. 


_ “Tt was necessary,” he wrote, “ to explore, if possible, 


“the ground on our right, in hopes of its/admitting to 


advance from that point, by which we should avoid 
the enemy’s direct fire from their batteries, and have 





a chance by gaining the left of their posts to turn or ’ 


other ways command them. The principal force of 


“their army was drawn up in the rear of their works, 


- 


extending further on the plain than either eye or hori-_ 


zon could- command, with large bodies of cavalry in 
every direction, and their rockets were thrown in num- 
bers to impede and harass our movements. During 
this interval of unavoidable inaction, thoroughly to 
examine their position, we were obliged to suffer a 
warm cannonade. Their guns were well served and 
did execution ; we could not afford to throw away any 
_shot to answer them, having occasion for every 


‘round we had for more decisive service.” * be 








# Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 7th September 1781, Vol. if, page 791. 
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( ' the two lilies marching parallel to one another in that direction; consequently © 
_ it only required their facing to the front to re-assume at any time their ori- 
ginal order. Two battalions with eight pieces were ordered to form a third. 


ed 





. After ausbute deliberation Sir Spat 


of sandhills which followed the direction of the coast 


_-at the distance of eleven hundred yards from the sea. 


After moving in that direction for some little distance 


‘an opening im the range was discovered through 
which a practicable road had been made by Hyder 
“for the purpose of drawing his guns to a large.re- 


doubt about half a mile from the sea. The work was 


‘far advanced, and required but another day to com- 
plete it;* through it we proceeded towards the field; 


his guns which were under cover, and his artillery un- 


covered in line, galled us considerably as we ad- 


vanced, but a quick and forward movement seemed 
absolutely necessary.”+ After the pass had beer 
forced the General again developed his troops in order 
of battle. ‘The minute was critical, 1 had gained 
the flank of the enemy’s batteries, waited with im- 


> 


* Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 7th September 1781, Vol. III, page 


791+ 
“| determined on the movement to the right and proceeded about 9 o'clock, 


force, the flanks of this corps joining both lines on the left to keep. some bat- 


\ teries in check from that quarter, which opened while te were performing the _ 
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‘above movement.”—Letter from Evre Coote, 6th Fuly 1781, Secret Select ay 


Committee's Proc., 7th September 1781, Vol. III, page 791. 
_ t Secret Select Committee’s Proc,,7th September 1781, Vol. uM, page, 789. 
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patience under a heavy fire of cannon till 1 had ascer- 
tained that the heights in my tear were possessed by 
the second line, then instantly moved on with the first 
as far as order and an advancing fire of artillery on 
our side would permit.”* The enemy's batteries 
quickly retired to their lines. Here the corflict was 
maintained for many hours with singular obstinacy. 
“The bravery of our troops at length, carried the 
point, and the first line forced the enemy’s infantry, 
artillery, and their cavalry to give way, obliging them 
to seek for safety by aretreat.”+ Tothe gallantry of 
our native troops the General paid a handsome tribute, 
The spirited behaviour,” he wrote, ‘of our sepoy 
troops did them the greatest credit, no Europeans 
could be steadier; they were emulous of being fore- 
most on every service it was necessary to under- 


take.” t pf 


0 





* Secret Select Committee's Proc., 7th September 1781, Vol. III, page 791+ 


Mill, with his desire to disparage his countrymen which amounted toa 
disease, writes —‘‘ A panic ensued, during which the General seemed irresolute, 
and some officers counselled a retreat.” Munro, who was present, writes—The 
** General rode along the front (of the first line), encouraging every one to pa. 
tience, and to reserve their fire till they were ordered to part with it; he only 
waited for accounts from the second line, An aide-de-camp from General 
Stuart told him that he had taken possession of the sandhills ; he immediately 

ave orders to advance, and to open all the guns. The fire was so heavy that 
nothing could stand before it.”—Life of Munro, page 43. 
‘4 Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 7th September 1781, Vol. III,"page 702. 


$ Ditto ditto, 7th September 1781, Vol. III, page 793. 
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BATTLE or PORTO Novo, — 











The advantage of fabaiags till the second line had j 
taken up their position on the sandhill was made ‘ 
manifest during the, engagement. Eyre Coote 
writes :— The second line obstinatcly disputed and 
with success an attack meditated on my rear by many 
battalions of infantry with their guns and a very large 
body of cavalry. The different efforts made to force 
and charge the rear corps of the second line were all’ 
repulsed, the heights disputed carried and kept pés- 
Session of, by which the advancing corps were left at 

_ liberty to push the enemy in front advantageously, 
The possessing the heights also prevented their 
proceeding towards the sea to attempt our baggage; _ 
it was from thence covered in perfect security and un- 
molested.”* Owing to the want of cavalry the 
English were unable to take complete advantage of 
the victory, but as Eyre Coote remarked rae 

“Considering the trying situation this army is in, desti- 
tute of most of the common resources for carrying on service ; 
weak draft and hardly any carriage cattle (our guns in the face 
of the enemy’s heaviest fire were through deep sand obliged 
to be drawn a full mile by the soldiers) ; no provisions but 
from day to day; pay considerably in arrears; the principal 
part of the Carnatic and its capital in the possession of the 


enemy; our armies in different parts of India having also 
unfortunately received checks; an enemy in great force to 





# Secret Select Committee's Proc., 7th September 1781, Vol. Ill, page 792. 
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ladda and sick. These things considered, I think t may : 
Wwenture- to say that fairly to beat Hyder on his chosen forti- ‘ 


fied ground was as much as could be expected.’’* as 

The consequences of the victory proyed highly im im- 
tint Hyder abandoned his design on the south-— 
ern provinces: Tippoo raised the siege of Wan- 


~~ dewash; and both retired with the whole of their ‘I 










~ army to the neighbourhood of Arcot. The Bengal 
_ brigade under the skilful guidance of Colonel Pearse — 
“was marching along the coast and shortly after the) 
,battle of Porto Novo it reached Pulicat, an inlet of the al 
sea, distant about thirty miles from Madras.° Hyder ; 
detached Tippoo to intercept him, but Eyre Coote, 
with a wretched equipment and a small ‘orce ite 


» Sdiminishing from sickness, marched one hundred and — 


fifty miles and formed a junction with the relieving 

force. The reinforcement addéd greatly to his nu- 

- merical strength, but it was not accompanied by the 

~ number of draught oxen requisite to drag the guihs and 
convey the provisions. for want of transport, he theres 

3 fore could not attempt the two main objects of the 





~ eampaign—the' relief of Vellore and the siege of “Arcot, 4 
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oo! yder had now marched-the whole of his army to op 


_,pose his return,and taken up’ his position. on “the ¥ 
field where exactly a twelvemonth before he had de. 
feated Baillie’s detachment. The astrologers assured 


him it was a lucky spot and a lucky day. On the. 


26th of August, with rice sufficient for a few days car= | 


he tied on the backs of the men, Eyre Coote marched 


once more to fight Hyder on the ground selected by 


A himself. The result of the battle was doubtful, ‘and . 


both parties “claimed the victory by firing a salute. — 
- The next month, however, Eyre Coote again engaged 


Hyder at Solinghur and totally defeated him. After 


_ relieving Vellore, the English army was compelled, 


from the bursting of the monsoon and want of food, to 


~ enter.into cantonments near Madras. Thus closed a 








campaign signalised by many combats won by a hand- 


General's genius had baffled all the plans of Hyder. 
Months of toil and combat had completely shattered 


-the health of Eyre Coote. He wrote to the Board: 
_‘ With respect to myself, my state of health is so bad — 


F. 


that for these sixteen days past I have been in a man- 


te ner confined to my bed, and such is the nature of my 


in one of the severest.campaigns I have ever seryed, 


“| 


ta 


el 


ful of veterans, whose courage responding to their 


~ indisposition, and so much is my constitution impaired 
” by the fatigues and anxieties which I have undergone — 


“now about thirteen months, that I have little hopes — 
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| A given me of recovery but by a retirement from business. 
It is my intention, therefore, to embrace the first: 
favourable opportunity of returning*to Bengal for the | 
re-establishment of my health.”* The grave tidings oe 
that reached him from Vellore however led him to ee 
abandon his intention and to incur all risks to relieve 
it, On the and of January he placed himself at the 
head of the army; on the sth he was found senseless 
in his tent, smitten by a stroke of apoplexy. ‘For 
nearly two hours, during which little hope was enter=. 
‘tained of his recovery, the despondency painted on’ 
every countenance, and’ particularly on those of the 
mative troops, whose attachment and confidence ex- 
ceeded the bounds of human veneration, and who — 
could with difficulty be restrained from transgressing — 
the limits_of decorum to satisfy their anxiety, presented 
altogether‘a scene of mournful interests. Expresses to 
- Madras excited a corresponding degree of apprehen- 
sion: an earnest entreaty from the Government urged 
his immediate return, ‘ for the preservation of a_life so 
valuable to the State,’ and Colonel Lang was ordered 
to take eventual charge of the army, While the Goy. ©. 
ernment waited with impatience for the return of the 
General, intelligence was brought that he had marched | 


rx on the next morning for the relief of Vellore, so far 
aes \ 





* Secret Select Committee's Proc,, and January 1782, Vol. Ill, page 828. 
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| recovered 2 as to admit of his being carried i in a 2 palan- ‘. 


~ quin.” : 
isc of importance occurred till the oth, when 
the army of Hyder appeared in great force posted 
‘on the other side of the river Poonyr. On Coote 


‘crossing the stream the enemy struck their camp 


and marched away, but next day they appeared 
again just as the convoy was passing a swamp, 
which had to be crossed. “ The attacking our. 
baggage and convoy for Vellore was apparently 
their grand object, and the guarding this, not to 
be repaired, often required the utmost circumspec- _ 
tion. They made their attack supported by a num- 
ber of heavy guns cannonading at a great dis- 
tance; just at this time the first line had crossed 
a deep morass which impeded both our train, rice 
carts, and bullocks very much. The different bri- 
gades were immediately ordered to be posted so as 
to keep the enemy in check on all sides. while our 


‘cconyoy passed the bad ground. The whole got 


over safe and was secured at the head of our lines,.’'+ 


_ That evening the English army halted four miles off 


Vellore and the next morning encamped beneath its 


‘walls. “The provisions and stores to be deposited 


in the garrison will be lodged there this afternoon, and. 





* . * Wilks’ History of Mysore, Volume I, page 503. 
+ Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 25th February 1782, Vol. III, page 839. 
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cer Sas the object of our march is not happily centile 
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I shall set off on my return to-morrow morning. “The | 
spirit of the troops in this. service does thent the 





greatest honour. This is the day the commanding — 


officer of Vellore acquainted both Government and — 
me that it was absolutely necessary to be relieved 
- that he could not hold out an hour longer.”* Haying 


relieved the garrison, Eyre Coote begany his return 
march to Madras. When he reached the morass he 


“again found Hyder in full force prepared.to dispute his. 
passage. He tried “by a quick movement, as his. 


heavy and numerous train of artillery would permit, to _ 


get near enough our rear corps, cannonade them ad-— 


vantageously before they were clear of the bad 


- ground, and also to annoy our last line while they 


i 
| 
4 


were posted to coVer the'rear. His 24- and18-pounders, 


commanding a much more’considerable distance than 
‘our light 6’s and 12’s, gives him an opportunity of at- 
tempting these distant cannonades with an idea of 
some success, and Hyder always takes care to be cer- 
tain that there is impeding or impassable ground be- 
tween his army and ours; thus he is always sure of its 
being optional with him to draw off his guns in safety 


before our army, can act offensively to advantage. Our 


‘Yroops sustained a heavy cannonade for three "hours, 
happily with little loss. The instant the rear and bag- 


* Secret Select Committee's Proc. 25th February 1782, Vol, III, page 839. 
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~ gage had crossed the morass, I posted my baggage’ 
and stores close to an adjoining hill, leaving for 
their protection a,strong corps with fourteen 6- and _ 
3-pounders, and pushed on the army over high ground | 
‘by the nearest possible route for the enemy’s main 
body and guns. I moved off from the left lines, in 
‘column first, and, as the ground opened sufficiently 
for forming, marched on in line of battle. This was 
about four in the afternoon. As soon as our army 
was near enough to do execution, we opened an ad- 
vancing fire of artillery from all parts, and had the — 
mortification to see the enemy precipitately draw off. — 
I term it a mortification, for, if Hyder would have stood 
‘and risked the chance of war for one hour, his army 
would, in all probability, have been destroyed, suchis the 
ardour and power of the handful of veterans I have the “te 
_ ‘honour of commanding, but truly distressing,our situa- _ 
tion for the want of proper magazines, means of “field 
subsistence and carriage for it.” * a 
. Three days afterwards Hyder again appeared in ~ 
~ full force with an apparent intention of offering battle. f 
The invitation was not declined, but after many hours 
4 spent in manceuvres intended to force an engagement 
the English army continued its march. On reaching 
Fort St. George Eyre Coote complained bitterly of 
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# Secret Select Committee’s Proc,, 25th February 1782, Vol. Ill, page 841. 








esa him with supplies and weblaport: He 
£ ““Tcan have no dependence on the armies being: 
in such a manner as to enable me to conduct it do 


advantages and do that justice which my zeal for the ines 


¢ 
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i rough addressed a letter to Lord Macartneycong’ ra- 


ty fects 3 


fet a 
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‘such operations as would produce the most permanent 


3 
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terests of the Company and honour of the British arms 
prompts me to. I must resign the task and leave it to 
the execution of some one whose health and abilities 
may be better calculated to surmount those difficulties 


which I can no longer, in a due regard to the cause of 
_ the public and my honour and reputation as a soldier, — 





pretend to contend against.” * AG KS 
In October 1781 the President of Fort Marlbo-* |. 
ee 





« * tulating him on his accession to the Government 


‘of Madtas and suggesting the capture of the mA 
Dutch settlements. He wrote— The invasion of 


ca 


the Carnatic by Hyder I fear Has prevented a 


total conquest of Dutch India. Their settles ms 


ments, my Lord, would have been as” easily 


Pe 


wrested from them as the Portuguese were formerly 
‘by thismation. Their forts to the eastward generally 
consist of a square with four bastions, without any 
Be eters works, Their garrisons chiefly of a motley — Z 

1 , 


* Secret Select Committee's Proc., 25th February 1782, Vol. III, page 832. > A 
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be tribe, withoyt discipline, without clothing, ard very — 





little pay//heir officers without practice, generally — 
the scum of the people, exceedingly ignorant, and — 
dead to every feeling excepting to that of smoking and 
qa Sophi drinking, and so great is the economy of their — 
‘ “Government that scarce a garrison has a corps of more | 
than five or six oficers—many two. I confine this — 
account to the eastern settlements. Two ships of the 
line with two frigates and 500 land forces would have 
‘commanded terms to any garrison, excepting Batavia. 
Their government is everywhere abhorred by the coun- 
try people, and I am persuaded the appearance of — 
_ ships alone, at some settlements, would occasion a ree © 
a volt. My Lord, a detachment of such a squadron 
during the height of the monsoon would answer {WO » 
_ purposes, not only distressing the enemy, but recruit.” 
ing your own strength, for, as Dutch soldiers consist 
generally of Germans, they would all enlist under your 
colours, and I am persuaded if Sir Edward Hughes 
would send this small squadron to Batavia roads, he 
would soon man his fleet.” * Lord Macartney, con- 
trary,to the advice of Sir Eyre Coote, adopted the 
suggestion of his correspondent and equipped an expe- 
» dition from,Tanjore and Madras which was command- 
<n » ed by Sir Hector Munro. Negapdtam, the principal 
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* Secret Select Committee’s Proz., 25th February 1782, Vol. III, page 843. 
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4 ‘euslegient of the Dutét on’ the Garment Past; 
_ was captured in November, and two months after 
_ Trincomalee, the finest harbour in Ceylon, was also 
taken from them, | esa 
ih » « The day that Admiral Hughes anchored at Madras n! 
ce om after the capture of Trincomalee, a French fleet, 
ee: consisting of twelve ships of the line.and eighteen 
' others. under the command of Admiral Suffrein, 
reached the coast. On the 15th they came in 
sight of Madras, The English fleet had consisted 
of six ships of the line, but the day after its 
a return it had been fortunately reinforced by three 
ships from England. The French Admiral hoped to — 
sat destroy the English squadron in the roads of Fort” 
eerie. George, but finding it more numerous than he ex- 
pected, he “hauled away to the southward.” * ‘The: 
ce English fleet in spite of the disparity in numbers _ 
i" ‘followed without hesitation. The’ day was spent in an | 
exciting chase after the transports. The next morning 
_ ‘the English Admiral made the signal to form in line of 
battle. But it was late in the afternoon before “ the 
ne action became general from our centre to our rear, the 
Bee commanding ship of the enemy with three others of 
bios their second line leading down on «our centre, yet 
Fe : 2 mere at any time during the action advancing further 
es ‘than opposite to the Superd’s (our centre ship) ches- 
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* Secret Select Commiitee’s Proc., ist April 1782, Vol. II, page 851. tra 
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* dient to enable them to tack, nor for the five ships then 
: _ engaged wae the encty, hard pressed, and much dis- 





, rear, At six in the afternoon a squall of wind ee 


the south-east took our ships and paid them round. 

A "head on to the enemy to the north-eastward, when the Z 
N ; ; engagement was renewed with great spirit and alacrit we 
from our starboard guns, and at twenty-five minutes. 


"past six the enemy hauled on their wind to the north- ; 
east and ceased firing.” * 





ny 


The anxiety of the Board was greatly relieved by : 
ee of ae Admiral’s despatch, r otto reine the sf 








‘two es Mure and a half under agreat disparity of ues 
i bers as equal to a victory, ordered that a general dis- — 


charge of the artillery in the garrison of Fort William 


be made to-morrow morning in commemoration of this 


event. ”* The Council also wrote a letter of the 


‘warmest congratulations to Sir Edward _pughes. They 


stated —‘ In a word, we regard your action with the 


French fleet as the crisis of our fate in “the Carnatic, © 


and in the result of it we see that province relieved — 


and preserved, and the permanency of the British 


' power in India firmly established. For such important - 
services to the nation and to the Company we, as their - 
“representatives, offer you our warmest acknowledg- 
ments and our sincerest congratulations on your success, -. 


and the glory you have acquired in obtaining it.” F : 


The rear of the cannon proclaiming the naval vic- 


tory had scarcely ceased when evil tidings reached the 


_ Board from Madras. Colonel Braithwaite, who, after 


the capture of Negapatam, was protecting with a small 
_ detachment, chiefly consisting of sepoys, the terri+ 
tory of Tanjore, allowed himself to be surrounded by 
the army of Tippoo. For twenty-eight hours the 


scanty force successfully sustained a desperate con-— 
flict, Then the charge of Lally and his four hundred 


R\ 





* Secret Select Committee's Proc., 1st April 1782, Vol. III, page 853. 
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: army was compelled. to secre The 
of Tippoo were reinforced by the arrival of two 
d Frenchmen; and Cuddalore, whose whole — 
is cia consisted only of fourteen hundred sepoys and 

five artillerymen, was forced to capitulate.y The loss 





was serious because it afforded a convenient station, a 


both naval and military, tothe French. On the roth of — 
. April the Engfish army once again took the field. Its 
yeteran Chief wrote to the Government at Madras— 

“ My Lord and gentlemen,—I have a weight upon my 


~ shoulders that almost bears me down. Wornvout ing 
\ 


a! 


constitution, | feel myself unequal to the constant _ 


fatigues and anxieties attending my situation. [ 
‘shall, however, endeavour as far as lays in my 
_ power to stem the torrent that seems almost ready to — 
‘overwhelm us, not doubting of your exertfons to 
assist my labours.”+ On the 24th his army reached 
‘Wandewash, where, twenty-six years before, the old 
warrior had defeated Lally. But Hyder refused to 
fight him on the old battle ground, and Eyre Coote 
marching in the direction of Pondicherry, found 
ie Hyder and his French auxiliaries strongly posted in 
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i nee 1782, Vol. Ill, page 855. 
i ‘Secret Select ne peeps Proc. +s 29th April 1782, Vol. III, page 864. 
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yx * An account of what took place gathered from sepoy? and others who. 
P escaped is given in the Secret Select Committee’s Proceedings of the zand os 



















sist terms. He therefore, on thegoth. ean pare! 
marched against Arni, Hyder’s great magazine, feeling 
certain that this would draw him from his. strong posi- — 

tion. The-result verified the correctness ‘of his con- + 












ae Was 


one ception. Early in the morning on the and of June, | a 
te just as the English army were about to encamp near 2 
e mein’ fort, the roar of cannon upon the rear informed: the 

General of the presence of the enemy. , His baggage. 4 
was ina hollow with commanding ground all pao 

Soon a heavy fire opened upon him from every quarter 
‘in front. After extricating the baggage with some 
_ difficulty, and placing it well protected on the banks , 
_ of a tank, Eyre Coote ordered the army to advance in 
"two lines*towards that part of the rising ground upon eI 
which the enemy appeared in greatest force. But tid. 
ings, that the main body of the enemy was inclining to Po 
the right to attack his rear, compelled Eyre bev ts te 
alter his original <dispoption. | The manceuvee 













PIN. 4d ordered,” wrote Eyre Coote, “a fire to be ogee , De, 4 
on them, Upon observing more atteptively it was per- 


he baggage to assemble at a place contiguous thereto which 
had been reconnoitred for it the preceding day, and for the 
Ce 7, as soon as they could be dispensed with, to: join me. 
nthe interim I ordered the grenadiers of the 73rd, under the © 
on’ble Captain Lindsay, supported by the other European | 
orps and a Bengal regiment of sepeys under Major Blaine, — 
t “push across the river and to drive the enemy from the _ 
posite banks, which was performed with great alacrity and — 
rit by tlie whole of the corps and with the most exemplary — 
rdour by the grenadiers of the 73rd who led the attack, and 
o received a scattered fire of musketry from the enemy as 
y approached. They gave way on all sides 4nd left us in 
sion of one gun, a long brass 6-pounder, five tumbrels_ 
ammunition, and two carts of shot. The corps co 
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i : ‘sashbaas of a mile beyond the river, but could “not come ‘ 
_- with the enemy. However, they pressed them so ch > that it 





is out of doubt could even half our small body of cavalry waiting 
employed that day with the line, or had it been possible | 


_ them after receipt of my orders to have joined me in time, 
“not only more guns would have been taken but the whole or 


greatest part of Lally’s corps have fallenjnto our hands. 
When the cavalry did join, the enemy had so dispersed and 


got to so great a distance, that no attempt could be made | 


upon them with the smallest prospect of success.” * 


Want of cavalry and want of provisions prevented 


the English Commander from taking the greatest o 


advantage of his victory. He wrote—‘‘It has been 


my misfortune ever since I took the field, on the event — 
of every success, to have cause to lament my inabi- 


lity to pursue the advantages open from victory for 
want of a sufficiency of provisions. On the present 


occasion, had I possessed the means of subsistence, | 
could not only have driven Hyder up the Ghauts,. but ; 
most probably have got hold of his grand magazine of — 
Arni which would most assuredly have so far ended the © 

' war as to have checked his immediately returning in 


force to the Carnatic, whilst it would have given to 


this army that very support which at this cae 


maintains his.’ + 
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* Secret Select Committee's Proc., 4th July 1782, Vol. III, page 872. 
lif Ditto ‘ ditto ditto, . page 873. 
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The same express which brought the Board es 
of Eyre Coote’s successful action near Arni, also. — 
brought a despatch from the Admiral containing a 
A graphic account of a hard fought action with the 
‘French fleet. After the first engagement the English 
fleet had returned to Madras at the beginning of 
March. Towards the end of that month the French 
“Admiral left Porto Novo to attack a fleet of Eng- 
lish Indiamen which had appeared on the coast, 
Sir Edward Hughes on hearing of this movement 
intmediately got underweigh, and the day after leav- 
ing Madras “fell in with His Majesty’s ships Sudtan . 
. ‘and Magnanime and theit convoy of seven of the | 


‘ 
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~ Company's outward bound ships, and a French prize. 
~~ The convoy I immediately despatched,to Madras roads, 
_and took with me the Swfan and Magnanime, steer- 
Xe ing a direct course for Trincomalee, in order to Jand the 
military stores and reinforcement of troops for that 
garrison, determined not to seek the enemy’s squadron 
till that service was first performed, nor to shun them 
‘if they fell in my way. ”* 
On the 8th April, the English Admiral discovered 
the enemy’s squadron consisting of eighteen sail, but 
‘as his first object was to relieve Trincomalee, he held 
on his course, and the French followed.” On the 11th 


” 





” 
‘ * Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 23rd May 17&2, Vol. III, page 864. 
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“away, I saw them crowding all the sail they could 7 Gackt | 
5 oe their coppered-bottom ships coming, fast” up with our — t 
-rear,#on which I immediately determined to engage ‘them. 
_ At g in tie forenoon I. made the signal for the line of battle 
ahead on the starboard tack at two cables’ length Be sce 
the enemy's squadron then bearing north by east, listant 
Vabout 6 miles,*and the wind at north by east, they continued : 
“manceuvring their ships and changing their position in their 
_ line till 15 minutes past noon, when they bore down to) A 
engage His Majesty’s squadron ; one sail of them, stretching 
_ along to engage our ships in the yan, and the other seven 
» sails steering directly on our centre, the Superd, with the — 4 
eee eee her second ahead, and the Menarok her second | 
















ine minutes, and then stood on, greatly damaged, to attack — 
the Monmouth, at that time engaged with another of the a 
-enemy’s ships, and made room for the ships in his_ rear 
to draw up to the attack of our centre, where the engage- 
ise ment was warmest. At 3 the Monmouth lost her main. and — x 
-“mizzen masts, and drew out of the line to leeward of our 

=. ~ 40-minutes past 3, being near the shore, r 


fib een: At 4o minutes past 5, being ia D 
i fearing the Monmouth might drift too sl 
le thé signal for the squadron to prepare to anc ane 
down the siggal for the line of battle. At 40 -minu 


f . English fleet returned, at the end of June, to Negag a 


ni 


et 8 to watch the enemy’ s squadron.”+ On the st 


ae on ‘both sides, but without the capture of any pee 


_ The French \ were however compelled to aban 
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he Company and the Mahrattas:”’* After long 
and intricate negotiations and a succession of dis- 


appointments, on the 17th of May the, treaty of — 
_ Salbaj, was concluded with Sindia. “All territories’ 
‘conquered from the Peishwa, subsequent to the ~ 


treaty of Purandhur, were to be restored; the Nizam 
and Hyder Ali were also to restore the territories: 


they had taken from the English, and all Europeans, ‘i 


except the English and Portuguese, were to be ex- — 


‘cluded from the Mahratta dominions. Broach was 
~ given to Sindia for his humanity to the English after the 
- convention of Wargaum, and he became guarantee for 
the due fulfilment of the treaty by the contracting 
Sy parties. Eyre Coote on receiving intelligence of the 
_ treaty of Salbai wrote and informed Hyder what had 
taken plate. The Mysore Chief replied with consi-_ 
i etierable sarcasm —‘‘I have received your obliging letter 
wherein you observe that the news of the treaty 
id 3 of alliance and friendship which has taken place’ 
| between the Peishwa and the English must haye. 
- been known to me because my name is inclid- 
x all of which I perfectly comprehend, _ 
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Without ovine: me notice, Se 3 is it sicieitldees that 
‘my name can be included?” * He requested that 





an envoy should be sent to him with a copy of 
the treaty and Eyre Coote acceded to his request. 4 


‘The account of the interview between Hyder Ali and 


the envoy is of considerable interest, and raises our 
opinion of the frankness and determination of thi 


Mysore Chief. After stating that he had heard that 


\ _ the English General was a great and gallant commander 





length after along time had elapsed they pretended that till 


and an excellent man, Hyder plunged at once into E 
business. It was never any wish of his to quarrel with 
the English, but he had been driven to it by their want — 
of faith. The envoy urged that he was the first. to 
infringe the treaty, and Hyder replied :— 
«1 will tell you who it was that transgressed the trentye: 
In the first place it was stipulated that we should mutually — 
assist each other, and they agreed to lend me troops. bebo | xi 
therefore, the Mahrattas had entered my county I wrote to” 
them a variety of ways desiring them to send me succours. In. 
reply they at first told me they would send themy they would 
send them, and after some time they said they had written to fh 
Europe and expected orders from thence. To this I urged 


_ that it would be a year and six months before their orders ti 


could be obtained from Europe and of what use would their — 
succours be then? The Governor’s answer was that without — 
orders from Europe they could do nothing. And yet at 











* Secret Seiect Committee’s Proc., 12th August 1782, Vol. II, page ce 








place I told Tce not to go against Mahé; ihe 
uld not, and yet they went. I knéw not t 
that eaece to enter and raise- snaibguciat in m 














ie The envoy dtteimptad to justify the attack on Ma i 
an he ground that the English and French’ were he 2 
t, and that the Madras Government were “acting < 
der orders from home. In passing through byte oe 
tory they did him no injury. Hyder replied :-— _ 
In those oanebicie of mine that are large, the Bagh, 








laser. ‘If, eae the English factory should there be 15 
acked by any of the rest, ought [ to sit an unconcerned | 
tator? Surely not; ‘but ‘to proceed.—A third pea 


t friendship can ever be maintained between you and 
But, besides all this, every year or two a new Gover. 
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ue oil measuses, ‘what dependence is there. onat 
on these accounts that I took it into my head, t 








however, came from Madras, and presented ES de 
7 ‘now, with a fine peries. of arguments, telling me “ the 
















LS * effect. 
aX plain terms, that I positively would visit the Carat 1 
aN "that on his way back to Madras he would see my cavalry 
artillery in readiness. With this plain message I sent hin 
yi Sack, and I have since kept my word. I have come, and for 


5. these tavo years have desolated your whole country and ” 
| 


sd 












nei more than I have spent already ; you, indeed, will suffer, a3 
his to me it is a trifle, or nothing.’’ * : 


*~ The envoy asked what rie expected to ¢ 





to See it even-in a dream? No! be assured, this i is: 
bi vain idea.” Hyder replied— What I had to. _ 
_ have done. - Madras only remains, and what great 
. matter is that?” + He desired to know if the envoy rad 
! “brought a copy of the treaty which he was told hac 








PE Gente Select ‘Committee’s Rroe., 26th August 1782, Vol. II, i 
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English, and in which his name was included. The 
“envoy remarked that the ship bringing a Persian. Py 
had been captured, that those which had reached ~ 
~ them were in English, and that they had not forwarded; 
him a translation as it might prove inaccurate, but 
that he had furnished him with a verbal detail of the 
‘| particulars of their treaty. Hyder retaliated with 
warmth—“ I am not a boy that, after spending crores 
of tupees and undergoing the fatigue of two years’ 
_war, I should quit the Carnatic and set your people 
at liberty, merely on the strength of your informa-_ 
tion.” He knew nothing of the treaty which had 
* been signed, but before four months elapsed the 
English would know the value of a treaty with the 
i Mahrattas. ‘Do you know, ”’ he asked, “ what en- 
_ gagements the Poona Ministry have re into with 
be me?” I told him ‘* No.” ‘“ Hear then, ” said he, ‘J 
f will tell you : I was to expunge the English name from 
~ the Carnatic, and they engaged to take charge of . 
_ Bengal. This was what we agreed upon, and to this 
- day the letters that come from there are to the same 
ag - effect. "* As.to the material assistance that the 
Nizam and Mahrattas could afford the English he 
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care to ah I shall lay all waste around you; y 
this will be my employment, and then you do your 
best. Bring the Nizam and the Mahrattas to help you, 
"and see what you cando. You were all three united. So 
fora oe once ety and what did it end in > And a 


will go back the same way he came, ” * 


A second audience was held the next day, and ‘oc 
an hour and a half the English envoy reiterated his oy 
arguments as to the advantages which would accrue ae 
to Hyder from making peace. The Mysore Chief 
listened patiently and at the close of the discourse 4 
declared that it was his wish to settle the dispute and | a 
contract a hearty friendship with the English. © “ My | 
friendship,” he declared, “ will not be like that of the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam. You have now, you say, — 


secured that of the former, but take my word for it © 
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it isto be relied upon. When they have not dbscrvedils i 
one dot of the treaty they made with me, why should. iad 
you imagine their attachment to you will be more 3 
‘durable? There is no occasion for me, however, to. 
tell ron this: you will be sufficiently apprised of it 
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e erely agreeing to the Poona treaty.. “1 have 3 
'¢ tered, ” he remarked, “‘ the Carnatic and nade | 


OF ok, out as I came, and if I chose to dos so, there _ 
would surely be no need of waiting for your orders; 
Ss erearnet than do that I will stay two years more. Tcare — 
not for the expense, nor do I expect to get any money) 
oe of the Carnatic. That is no object with me, Be 
a when the English troops formerly entered -my Bie 
ihe I did not scruple even then to burn and lay waste the 

whole territory in which they marched, But you are = ‘i 
undone if your country is not in a condition to yield — ee 
revenue ; for what avails it that you possess a fort, like = 
2 that of Vellore for instance, without being’able to realize 
; reins from its dependencies ?” + He argued thatas : 

the treaty with the Mahrattas and the Nizam the — 

Peaptat had agreed to the surrender of territory, he 
ad a right to expect the same terms. It was in vain 
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the English had agreéd to restore the country they 4 
had taken from them, and that they had not invaded 

nor destroyed any English possession. On this point 

Hyder remained firm and would listen to no overtures. 

Sindia had written to him as to his real intention with 

regard to the Poona treaty. ‘My answer to him is, 
that let that measure take place when it may, I am 

bent upon war.” * 

Eyre Coote finding that Hyder would not with- 
draw his demands, closed the negotiations, and with 
his troops returned to Madras. The time had come 
when he must leave the veterans he had so of ten led’ 
to victory. He had begun the campaign broken in® 
“health, and the toils and anxieties of war had quite 
undermined his constitution. The doctors informed 
him that his only hope of recovery was a sea voyage 
and change of air; and it was with no common pain 
that he obeyed their commands and set sail for 
Bengal. 

He had not long left the scene of war when tid- 
ings reached the Board of the death of his great anta- 
gonist. Worn out by the fatigues of the campaign 
and suffering from a cancer, Hyder Ali expired in his 
eightieth year. A bitter and inveterate foe of Eng- 


_ land, he possessed some of those qualities which Eng- 
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lishmen admire. He had received from nature excel- 
lent parts, vast muscular strength, and unflinching 
courage. He was a bold and skilful horseman and no 
one outdid him asa marksman. His education had 
not been such as to develop his understanding. He 
could not read nor write any language, but he spoke 
Canarese, Mahratta, Telugu, and Tamil» He was his 
own prime minister, and in the business of the State 
was most assiduous. He had the talent of choosing 
his servants well, and treated them with generosity if 
they served his ambition, but with ruthless severity if 
they interfered with his glory. His temper was purely 
intellectual, and was affected neither by pity nor pas- 
sion. No act was too base or cruel for him to com- 
mit in the pursuit of his aim, the prosperity and great- 
ness of the empire which he founded. The rising 
power of«the English threatened, he considered, its 
security; and he carried merciless devastation into 
their dominions. With singular pertinacity he warred 
against them for years, but at the close of life he felt 
he was engaged in a hopeless conflict. After his 
death his son Tippoo found in the folds of his fa- 
ther’s turban a small scrap of paper on which were 
written the following words :—“I have gained nothing 
by the war with the English, but am now, alas! no 
longer alive. If you, through fear of disturbances in 
your own kingdom, repair thither, without having pre- 
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viously concluded peace with the English, they will 
certainly follow you and carry the war into your coup- 
try. On this account, therefore, it is better first to 
make peace on whatever terms you can procure, and 
then go to your own courtry.” * 

Tippoo, however, did not he arken tothe advice of 
his father, and continued the war. It might have been 
brought to a close if the English had struck a deci- 
sive blow. But General Stuart, who succeeded to the 
command of the Madras Army, after the departure of 
Eyre Coote, wasted valuable time in altercation with 
the civil authority. With a better equipped army than » 
Sir Eyre Coote ever commanded he allowed sixty 
days to pass without making any forward movement, 
and when he did move, his only action was to destroy 
the fortifications of three forts which Eyre Coote was 
most anxious to preserve. The Madras Government 
were not desirous to conduct the war to a successful 
issue, but were bent on making peace on any terms. 
They sent an envoy to negotiate with Tippoo, and re- 
quested from the Supreme Government full and spe- 
cial powers to conglude a peace with Tippoo. The 
request aroused the anger of Hastings. He wrote:— 


“After having lost the most favourable occasion that 
. 
could be wished for expelling the Mysoreans out of the Car- 
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natic, and even preventing Hyder’s son from succeeding to 
any considerable part of the power of his father, you now 
réquest to be invested with powers to acknowledge Tippoo 
as the representative of Hyder, and to yield to him whatever 
his father in all his power, amidst all our distresses, was sub- 
jected to resign by the treaty which we had concluded with 
the Mahrattas. 

“It avails the interests of Great Britain in India but little 
that your President, in a long minute on the 1th of Feb- 
ruary last, appears sensible of the happy opportunity which 
has been lost for the recovery of the Carnatic, and the expul- 
sion of our natural enemies ; records of laborious altercations, 
stinging invective, and mutual complaint are no satisfaction 
to the public in compensation for a neglect that may cost 
millions, and upon a field where immense sums had ses ex- 
pended to maintain our footing.” * sg 


The uneasiness caused by the tidings from 
Madras led Hastings once more to appeal to the 
patriotism of Eyre Coote. He asked him to resume 
command of the army in the field. Though his 
health had not recovered from the fatigues and 
anxieties of the late compaign Sir Eyre Coote 
‘acceded to the request and embarked on _ board 
the Resolute for Fort St. George. After a rapid and 
prosperous voyage the vessel was approaching Madras 
when at dusk four ships were perceived steering the 
_ same course. » At the break of day it was discovered 
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that they were enemies. ‘For the four following 
days, it being full moon, the night as clear as the day, 
the chase was most indefatigably pursued; fresh breezes 
were in the day, calms in the night; in the former we 
had, in spite of their number, the apparent heels of 
them, but in the calms the frigates by making use of 
their sweeps and tow-boats always regained their dis- 
tance; during the whole chase the four ships were 
never nearer us than one league, nor further distant 
than five, till the last day, when we ran two of them 
out of sight.”* But the suspense proved too great 
for the shattered constitution of Eyre Coote. ‘On 
the third day,. big with the fate of the service, wrapt 
up with his country’s cause, and feeling, | believe, 
his own consequence and the benefit the enemy 
would reap if they captured him, his family also on 
board, and a thousand other points crowded on his 
shattered frame the trial proved too great, and the 
General dropt on deck, struck with a paralytic stroke ; 
from that day, he has been as ill as mortality is capa- 
ble of enduring ; however, thank God, we have got him 
on shore, better than could have been expected, and 
I have hopes that he may yet recover the use of his 
right side, and be otherwise in time reinstated.” * 
The hopes were not destined to be realised. On the 
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27th April 1783 Colonel Owen wrote: «Your good 
and great General, Sir Eyre Coote, is no more, worn 
down by severe illness and fatigue both of body and 
mind, a very martyr to the public cause. He this 
afternoon, about 5 o’clock, resigned his breath, thank 
God, seeming without pain; his last two days were 
remarkably placid and serene.’”’* To his native land 
in the spring which followed his death were taken the 
remains of Eyre Coote and buried in the quiet village 
of Rockwood in Hampshire. A sumptuous monument 
was erected in Westminster Abbey to commemorate his 
worth.t He was a brave soldier anda great captain. 
His military acquirements were extensive, both from 
study and experience, and his movements were bold, 
comprehensive, and cautious. With cool reflection he 
planned his operations and with unflinching resolution, 
amidst appalling difficulties, he executed them. In 
him daring valour was combined with patience and 
sweetness of temper. In the hour of danger and trial 
his singular serenity roused the hopes of his veterans, 
and his unaffected kindness and consideration for them 
won the affection of the European soldiers and made 
him the idol of the native troops. 
The death of Eyre Coote was a severe blow to 
* Lettes from Colonel Cen. -fnset Suect Cometsgrs Free, ja aa 


1783, Vol. Ill, page 945. “s 
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Hastings’ plans of retrieving the desperate state of 
the Carnatic. But his resolution neyer faltered to 
conduct vigorously the war against Tippoo; and he 
wrote to the Madras Government absolutely forbid- 
ding them to make peace with the Mysore Chief. 
The Poona Government had, after many months’ de- 
lay, ratified the Treaty of Salbai, and Hastings hopes 
that by the aid of the Nizam and the Mahrattas a sin- 
gle campaign vigorously conducted should lead to his 
overthrow. But General Stuart was incapable of vi- 
gorous action, and Lord Macartney was bent on mak- 
ing peace. When news reached India that the French 
had concluded peace with the English, the Governor 
of Madras again wrote to the Supreme Government 
asking for power to arrange a treaty with Tippoo, 
Hastings replied: ] ‘‘ You require our consent to treat 
with Tippoo on the basis of the Mahratta treaty, and 
the pacification which has lately taken place in 
Europe. By both these authorities peace is already 
formally concluded with Tippoo if he will accept of 
peace, and by the former the Peishwa is bound to 
compel him to it if he shall refuse; therefore we can- 
not consent to any direct and independent treaty with 
Tippoo, nor to any conclusive agreement whatsoever 
’ which you may make with him, except “for a cessation 
of hostilities.”* " He added: “ Respecting your claim 
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on Tippoo for a reimbursement of the expenses” 


of the war, and a compensation for the losses 
sustained by the invasion of the Carnatic, we can 
only express our astonishment at your making it the 
subject of a serious proposal, and of serious re- 
proach to us for omitting it in our treaty with the 
Mahrattas; but, in short, had it been™ever practi- 
cable, your mode of proceedings would have effec- 
tually defeated every chance of obtaining it. To solicit 
peace in order to claim a reimbursement for the ex- 
penses of the war is a new doctrine in negotiation 
which will not answer in India, and we doubt of its 
efficacy in any country.’’* The letter closes with the 
emphatic remark: ‘We have only again to repeat 
that we will not consent to your making any direct 
treaty of peace with Tippoo Saheb.’’* Lord Macartney, 
contrary to these express orders, continued negotia- 
tions with Tippoo, but the Mysore Chief for three 
months treated his proposals with silent contempt. At 
length the gallant capture of Cannanore by a small 
hody of English troops,t and the want of success 
which attended his own arms, led Tippoo to consent 
to negotiate a treaty} which was signed on the 11th 





* Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 4th September 1783, Vol. Ill, page 101s. 
+ For detailed aécount see Selections from the Bombay State Papers 
. ‘Home Series), Volume T, page 97. . 


} A copy of the Treaty will be found in the Selectious from the Bombay 
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of March 1784. The terms were a mutual restoration 
of all conquests, and a severe struggle of four years 
left neither of the contending parties with any advan- 
tage. The treaty, though it made a temporary peace, 
was a provocation to future war. It entailed the ne- 
cessity of another conflict to correct the arrogance 
with which it inspired Tippoo. 

Hastings objected to the form of the treaty, as it 
made no mention of the Nawab of Arcot and excluded 
him from a participation in the peace stipulated for 
his dominions. This the Governor General regarded 





as an avowed usurpation of his right of sovereignty. » 
and subversive of the principles of justice and good 
faith. But he considered peace to be “‘ an object too 
valuable to be rejected if it can be retained with 
honour,” and he expressed his willingness to sign the 
treaty provided it were accompanied with a declara- 
tory clause which should include the Nawab of Arcot 
as an essential party to it. Hastings also objected to 
the treaty on account of the total omission of the 
names of the Peishwa and Mahdajee Sindia, who had 
both striven to compel Tippoo to comply with the 
treaty of Salbai. ‘‘ The Mahrattas,” he wrote, “ after 
having manifested to the world the decided part 
they had taken, were left exposed’to the conse- 
quences of Tippoo’s resentment, since the treaty 
was stttled without any provision for them, or even 
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allusion to them, although the peace itself was 
dependent on the treaty with Sindia, and was in a 
great measure, if not absolutely, the effect of 
their vigorous interposition.” In order to soothe the 
wounded feelings of Sindia, and to reconcile him to 
the treaty, Hastings wrote him a letter in which after 
declaring that ‘the treaty was in every respect con- 
formable to that of Salbai,” he endeavoured to make 
up for the inattention which had/been shown to his 
Government in the form of the treaty by ascribing to 
him and the Mahratta State that degree of merit in 
the completion of it which he thought was simply 
their due.* Hastings’ apprehensions that the Mah- 
rattas would be offended at their names being omitted 
from the treaty were not without foundation. His 
letter, however, dispelled the unfavourable impression 
created by the treaty. Hastings wrote: “ Sindia felt 
that some declaration of this kind was necessary not 
only to preserve the consequence of ‘the Mahratta 
Government in the eyes of its neighbours from being 
diminished by the inattention shown towards it by the 
deputies from Fort St. George, but also to justify 
himself to the ministers of his superior for having led 


them into measures which, whatever might have beer 
« 
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